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CHURCH SOCIAL WorRK 


We publish this week at the request of the Department 
of the Church and Social Service a report on the Con- 
ference on the Correlation of Protestant Social Work, 
held in New York, March 5, 1934, and reports of two 
studies made for the Church Conference of Social Work. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CORRELATION OF PROTESTANT SoctIAL WorkK 


The conference was called by the Federal Council of 
Churches at the request of the Home Missions Council, 
which met in New York on January 11. These coun- 
cils passed a series of resolutions which were approved 
by the Federal Council’s Executive Committee on 
January 26. 

Arrangements for the conference were made by Dr. 
Worth M. Tippy, executive secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Department of the Church and Social Service. 
Preparation was made partly by correspondence and 
partly by visits of members of the program committee 
to 16 large cities as far west as Chicago and St. Louis. 
Selected delegates representing the Protestant social work 
of these cities were present. While it was strictly a 
conference of church social workers, a few well known 
social workers who are also members of churches were 
invited to participate in the deliberations. Those who 
attended were Bailev Burritt, director of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor; Stanley Davies 
and Clare M. Tousley, director and assistant director of 
the Charity Organization Society of New York; Howard 
R. Knight, secretary of the National Conference of Social 
Work; Evelyn Davis of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. Two of these—Mr. Burritt and 
Miss Tousley—were made leaders of discussion. 

The conference was held in executive session. The 
full text of the findings follows: 


Preamble 


In church social work we are seeking to follow in the steps 
of Christ’s compassionate ministries of mercy and are attempting 
to express God’s own concern for the everyday needs of His 
children. We seek to combine the ministry of the word and 
the expression of Christian brotherhood through social service. 

If, in this conference, we do not deal with the spiritual mission 
of religion, nor with social justice and the struggle for a more 
Christian social order, it is not because we do not recognize 
their primary importance but only because we desire to concen- 
trate at this time upon certain immediate problems. 


Recommendations 


1. In every community there should be a central coordinating 
agency or welfare council, sufficiently comprehensive to in- 


clude all Protestant welfare work. This agency should be 
a part of or affiliated with the church federation, where such 
exists, but officially inclusive of all Protestant denominations. 
There should be an experienced executive who is an accredited 
social worker and a devoted churchman. 


In small communities not able to maintain a council of 
churches or a salaried executive, it is recommended that a 
welfare council under volunteer or part-time leadership shall 
be created. 


2. Surveys should be made of Protestant social work in com- 


munities, whenever possible by the communities themselves, 
but under a common master-plan and comparable schedules, 
so as to be able to combine the information gathered from 
community studies into national statistics. 

Statistics of Protestant social work should be continually 
assembled, nationally as well as locally, and by use of 
comparable schedules. 


3. Our ministers are urged to participate in community social 


work and to lead their churches into cooperation. It is 
especially important for them to affiliate with their denomina- 
tional agency where it exists, and to cooperate with the dis- 
trict organization of the social agencies where their churches 
are located, and with the local administrators of public wel- 
fare. They should, of course, keep informed about their own 
church agencies and help them. 


4. In view of the continuance of unemployment during the cur- 


rent year, bringing distress to multitudes of our homes, it is 
manifestly important that pastors and their workers shall keep 
in touch with their unemployed members and their families, 
and do their utmost in every way to help them or to get help 
for them. As a general principle, the churches should care 
for their own people, but knowing and utilizing to the full 
the resources of the community. 

In church social work and in the participation of the church 
in community welfare, care should be taken to include Negro 
churches and those of other minority racial groups. The Negro 
church is the principal social agency of this group. 


5. The churches should develop competency in social work, both 


for the sake of those they help and to make possible more 
effective cooperation with the welfare agencies of the com- 
munity. Supervisory leadership in the denominations and 
in the local community should be professionally trained, prefer- 
ably in church training schools, and on a parity with the 
leadership of the social agencies, and volunteers should be 
trained. 


6. Public funds, raised by taxation, should be administered by 


public agencies and should not be allocated to private agencies 
except when the proper care of the people makes it imperative. 

In view of the great increase of governmental action in 
the fields of social welfare, the Protestant churches should 
interest themselves in strengthening the efficiency and the in- 
tegrity of these services in federal, state, and local governments. 


Resolutions 

1. VOTED To request the Federal Council of Churches to 
prepare, as soon as possible, schedules designed to secure 
comparable data on Protestant welfare work for use in com- 
mtnity surveys. 
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2. VOTED To request the Federal Council of Churches to 
study the relations and cooperation between the churches and 
the welfare agencies of communities. 


3. VOTED To request the Federal Council of Churches to 
formulate the underlying principles of church social work, 
and their practical application in a program of denominational 
social service. 


II. 


Two Stupies or SociAL Work 


The Church Conference of Social Work, organized 
in 1930 through the Department of the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches, brought 
together responsible people who welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to take counsel about the varied practical situations 
they faced. The wide range of responsibilities and the 
lack of known standards in the training and supervision 
of workers employed in Protestant institutions and 
agencies, emphasized the need for “an interchange of 
practise and method, and closer cooperation and under- 
standing.” The contacts and registrations at subsequent 
annual meetings, held in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work, of which the Church Con- 
ference is an associate group, have still further empha- 
sized the diversified interests of the constituency. 

While the sessions were in progress at Minneapolis 
in 1931, a movement was started to study the problem of 
standards among workers engaged in social service under 
ecclesiastical auspices. A national Committee on Stand- 
ards for Church Social Workers was set up by corre- 
spondence, and plans were laid pointing toward the 
presentation of some basic facts in this area for the meet- 
ing at Detroit in June. 

A brief “Job Analysis” sheet was sent out to about 
500 correspondents in the spring of 1933. A second ques- 
tionnaire of three pages, dealing with “Standards in 
Church Social Work,” was sent to a smaller number of 
experienced persons who, it was felt, would be in position 
to make significant judgments on certain questions of 
standards. Reports on returns from these two question- 
naires were made at the Detroit meeting in June. 

As a direct outcome of the work of the Chicago group 
and of the wider membership formed under its direction, 
the committee voted at Detroit to become a Section on 
Church Social Workers of the Church Conference of 
Social Work, and this action has since been confirmed 
by the general committee of the Church Conference. 


A 


A “Jos ANALysIs” OF CHURCH SocIAL WorK PRESENTED BY 
Wacker M. ALDERTON, OF CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Of the 500 questionnaires sent out, 226 were returned. 


Distribution by Geographical Area 


Obviously, rather arbitrary lines were drawn in mak- 
ing up the areas indicated above. This was done simply 
for convenience and in order to utilize the leadership and 
the contacts of certain influential and interested people, 
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either in educational institutions or in professional posi- 
tions. 

TABLE I 


Type of Institution and Number of Staff 


Number Average No. Average No. 
Type Reported Full Time Part Time 
Parish church 37 3.1 
Institutional church 24 3.75 75 
Neighborhood house 71 3.6 17 
Church community center 26 1.1 
City mission 9 6 
Other 34 
Total 201 


It will be clear from the above table that our findings 
have to do almost entirely with workers in parishes, 
neighborhood houses, and community centers, 83 per cent 
of the reports being collected under the five headings. 
The Chicago group naturally built up its original mailing 
lists through its immediate contacts in the neighborhood 
houses and institutional churches. A wide range of work- 
ers, engaged in other fields of service, is scarcely rep- 
resented at all in this tabulation. For example, the office 
of the Church Conference of Social Work has a mailing 
list of approximately 300 church child caring institutions. 
It is apparent that our responses have come from only 
one small section of a large field. 


The titles used to designate “type of institution” are 
not employed with uniform meaning throughout the coun- 
try. They must be taken as indicating only approximately 
the kinds of organizations in which these workers are 
engaged. Occasionally uses of the terms “church settle- 
ment” or “religious settlement” indicate that some 
respondents make no clear distinction in terminology, 
and probably not in fact, between institutional programs 
maintained on a non-sectarian or secular basis and those 
promulgating a definite religious teaching. However, in 
a few cases this distinction is expressed in clear and 
aggressive form, as in the following comment: “I be- 
lieve there is a vast difference between the social settle- 
ment and the religious settlement, and that the religious 
settlement—that which takes into account people’s need 
for Christian-life training as well as their social needs— 
has yet a big field, and a distinctive one.” Such a point 
of view is in strong contrast to the aims and motives pro- 
fessed quite generally by pioneers and leaders in the 
settlement movement, as for example in the widely 
quoted statement, now almost classic, made by Miss 
Addams in 1892: “Hull House . .. . represents no asso- 
ciation, but was opened by two women, backed by many 
friends, in the belief that the mere foothold of a house 
easily accessible, ample in space, hospitable and tolerant 
in spirit, situated in the midst of the large foreign colonies 
which so easily isolate themselves in American cities, 
would be in itself a serviceable thing for Chicago... .. 
It is an effort to add the social function to democracy. 
It was opened on the theory that the dependence of 
classes on each other is reciprocal; and that as the social 
relation is essentially a reciprocal relation it gives a form 
of expression that is of big value.” 


Although only a minority of our reporters take up this 
point it is evidently no idle distinction. Further investiga- 
tion would be necessary to learn whether large numbers 
at work in institutions ecclesiastically maintained find it 
a practical issue in deciding problems of policy and in 
determining the amount of emphasis to be given the réle 
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of mediator or interpreter versus the active promulgation 
of religion. 

It is probable, too, that most reporters do not distin- 
guish clearly between the “institutional church,” “neigh- 
borhood house,” and “church center.” Institutions, re- 
gardless of their title, vary a great deal in the amount 
of emphasis put upon maintaining formal services of 
worship. No data are at hand to indicate whether residence 
quarters are provided, nor the degree of attention given 
group work, recreational activities, club programs, and 
neighborhood service to families. The responses under 
the heading ‘“‘church community center” came largely from 
rural areas, many from the central West, the South, and 
the Southwest. Further investigation would be necessary 
to determine in which direction these institutions are 
moving, but undoubtedly the tendency is toward a commu- 
nity-centered type of program, in many cases carried on 
by a staff of two people or more. 


TABLE II 
Comparative Salaries and Contractual Relations of Workers 
Average Average Average 


1933 1930 Decreases 
*A.C. with institutions .......... $1,284 $1,680 $396 
A.C. with local board .......... 1,475 1,850 375 
AC. wih city Woerd 1,150 2,037 887 
A.C. with nat’l or sectional board 1,293 1,335 110 
Contract longer than annual...... 1,293 1,558 265 


* Abbreviation for “Annual Contract.” 


The figures given above indicate a sharp decrease in 
salaries, as might have been expected in the years covering 
1930-33. The number of respondents does not necessarily 
give us averages representative of the whole field. The 
decrease in salaries, already low, is on the whole what 
might have been expected during this period. The average 
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salaries of directors of social work ranged in 1930 from 
$2,367 to $1,565; in 1933 from $2,108 to $1,443. Direc- 
tors of religious education received in 1930 from $1,561 
to $1,050; in 1933 from $1,275 to $962. Ministers in 
1930 received from $3,560 to $2,273; in 1933 from $3,140 
to $1,227. In 1930 boys’ workers received from $2,400 
to $1,533 and in 1933 from $1,400 to $938. Girls’ workers 
received from $1,600 in 1930 to $1,390, in 1933 from 
$1,218 to $1,179. Social workers’ salaries averaged 
$1,882 in 1930 and $1,124 in 1933. 


Correspondents were encouraged to return the analysis 
sheet without signatures, if they so desired, although a 
great number chose to write many comments and to indi- 
cate the institution served and the nature of the work 
done. The question of comparative salaries of men and 
women will at once come to mind. The number of women 
respondents is undoubtedly a little larger than that of the 
men, but the functions indicated in the list above make 
it clear that a fair proportion of men workers is included 
in the total list. In answering questions as to contracts 
and continuance of service, many revealed themselves as 
trying to explain an unhappy condition in which they were 
not sure of their future. Such inserts as “no contract 
but agreement,” “not written,” “biannual agreement,” 
“life service,” “a general understanding,” “regular al- 
lowances,” and similar responses indicate a feeling of 
indefiniteness, if not of actual insecurity. Furthermore, 
many who had filled out an analysis sheet otherwise quite 
completely and added many comments on the back, seemed 
to. have neglected salary figures deliberately. It is prob- 
able that the figures given in Table II above are higher 
than they would be had a 100 per cent response on this 
itém been received. Vacation without pay is in prospect 
now for many, and question marks added freely at the end 
of salary, contract, and vacation items indicate the reign- 
ing uncertainty faced by workers in the field. 


Taste III (a) 
Training and Experience by Staff Positions 


A AB AC AD AE BBC BD 
DO ee 6 17 6 1 2 9 1 2 
Director RE.... 4 15 1 3 10 4 
Minister ....... 1 10 1 
Boys’ worker .. 6 1 1 1 
Girls’ worker ... 2 4 1 a 
Social worker .. 1 1 3 1 2 1 
3 3 2 3 1 1 


Key: A—College or university . 
B—Seminary, or other church or religious school 
C—Special social work training 


Taste IIT (b) 
Average Years’ 


Experience 
Director religious education ................ 10.1 


These figures show that the majority of those respond- 
ing have had undergraduate study in college or university 
and such special training as might be had in a seminary, 
Bible institute or other religious school. But many of 
those reporting training in a religious institution have 


ABC ACD ABD ABE 


BE C CE D E 

3 5 1 3 1 1 
1 1 1 2 2 1 

1 1 2 
2 2 1 

1 1 1 1 

l 2 1 1 

2 1 3 1 


D—Special training: nursing, kindergarten, etc. 
E—Religious conferences, institutes, etc. 


had that only, or at least have not completed a standard 
undergraduate course. Finally, relatively few have had 
special study in the specific field of social work. On the 
other hand, the fairly long periods of experience indicate 
that these are people who have accumulated their knowl- 
edge in the actual work in which they are engaged, and 
who have remained in their positions sufficiently long to 
have become established. 


The returns did not justify any tabulation of data 
under “Types of Service and Responsibility,” since no 
value could be attached to the quantitative measurements. 
It is very much in point, however, as showing the pre- 
vailing practice of calling upon workers to perform a 
large range of functions and to assume leadership for 
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any and all activities in a given institution. For example, 
more than 75 per cent of the respondents checked nearly 
all the types indicated on the analysis sheet, and many 
were liberal in adding still other types of service not listed. 
Division of responsibility presented a moot point in many 
cases, and others responded with question marks on the 
scale meant to distinguish between the responsibility of 
the director and that of the supervisor or group leader. 
A large majority of those responding are evidently “gen- 
eral practitioners” in social institutions of the church and 
obliged to hold themselves in readiness for any responsi- 
bility or need which may present itself at the threshold 
or make its appeal from the surrounding community. In 
other words, it seems probable that the director or ad- 
ministrator of an institution is in most cases obliged to 
counsel with individuals or families, to lead or supervise 
recreational groups, and to conduct the religious services ; 
that the staff member engaged particularly for case work 
and family counseling in the neighborhood is obliged to 
divide time between those duties and general secretarial 
responsibilities, Sunday afternoon Sunday school, and 
week-day group work; and that the people chosen par- 
ticularly for their proficiency in physical education and 
recreational activities, are obliged very often to conduct 
religious services, and carry on other types of work. A 
careful analysis of the work of typical institutions in 
various kinds of communities over a number of years 
would be necessary in order to understand to what degree 
this has made it possible to perform functions not cared 
for by other types of social institutions, and in what ways 
this spread of duties has seemed necessary in the face 
of the dramatic changes in community life. 


It remains to be said that the time allowed for the 
return of the questionnaires was comparatively brief and 
that the proportion of responses was encouragingly high. 
Furthermore, accompanying letters, marginal statements, 
extensive comments and eager appeals for more informa- 
tion about the Church Conference of Social Work accom- 
panied many of the returns. Undoubtedly there are hun- 
dreds of people employed in this “twilight zone” between 
organized professional social work on the one hand and 
the formal or more conventional parish work of the 
church on the other, who have little or no association with 
the professional people on either the secular or the eccle- 
siastical side. The responses received from this initial 
effort constitute a clear mandate for continued contact 
with these workers, scattered far and wide among the 
social institutions and agencies of organized religion. 


B 


STANDARDS OF CHURCH SociaAL Work, PRESENTED BY LENA M. 
SEEMAN, OF THE ONWARD NEIGHBORHOOD House, CHICAGO 
Questionnaires were sent to leaders and workers of 

considerable experience known to the committee whose 
experience would indicate an ability to gauge standards. 
In reply to the more than 200 sent out, 63 responded, 9 
with correspondence indicating interest and giving pointed 
comment on general trends but regretting inability to 
reply to the questionnaire. The constructive suggestions 
which are not susceptible of tabulation have been included 
in the body of this report. 


Distribution by Geographical Area 


Middle West: 


[4] 
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The nine not tabulated came mainly from isolated home 
mission fields in the West and South. These workers 
considered their situations unique and thought compari- 
sons beyond general trends impossible. 

Tabulation of the replies received and summaries of 
findings follow, item by item as they appeared in the 
questionnaire. 


I. What definite lines of service should the church 
social worker be equipped to carry ? 


Special training in 1 field and a background for 
Case, group and community work ..............eeeeeeees 
Case, group and community work, plus 1 special technique 
(survey ) 
(personal counseling) ............ 
Group and hostess work ....... 
Case and community work 
Supervisory and executive work 
Training to fit local need 
No answer 


There was general agreement that a definite religious 
attitude is imperative and that cooperation must be the 
watchword of the church social worker. 


II A. What range of work should one worker handle? 


Case, group and community ..............0eeee 4 
Fit local situation (small community, large range; 
Program building and executive ............... 1 


Many commented on the dangers in over-specialization 
which develops depersonalized attitudes. It was noted 
that most workers conform to the situation instead of 
holding to ideals. Several pointed out that talents for 
both group and case work are not co-existent in one indi- 
vidual. 


II B. Educational Requirements. 


College with social service and religious education ............ 12 
College with social service, religious education and nursing... . 4 
Broad education plus personality and experience.............. 4 
High school plus 2 years college or equivalent experience... .. 1 
“Enough education for understanding” ...................55 1 
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Several commented that good workers are frequently 
found with much less training. Many added that the 
equivalent in experience would more than balance the 
specified training, that common sense cannot be supplied 
by schooling. One appended, “There can be no definite 
educational requirements. 1 do not object to academic 
training but it is simply not the last word and I have five 
years graduate work to my credit.” 


III. Ideal Standards of Work. 
A. Hours per week? 
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No limit possible. ... 
NO 


With one exception, which specified a 7-day week, 
there was agreement on either a 514- or a 6-day week. A 
few commented that time was no factor. 


B. Vacations ? 


Length Salary 

1 month With 
1 month and 1 day per week With 
1 month and 2 weeks another time With 
1 month in 2 sections With 
1 month One-half 
3 weeks With 
2 to 4 weeks With 
1 month and 1 week With 
1 month and frequent short periods With 
No answer 


w 


C. Salary Standards—According to those of other 
professions demanding equal education and 
experience ? 


NO 
Minimum $1,200, maximum $2,000 


Minimum $1,200 

Staff $1,200 to $1,800; Executive $2,500 to $3,600 
Minimum $1,500 

$1,800 to $2,400 

Adequate living with margin 

Sacrificial service, not money aim 

No answer 


D. To Whom Should Worker Be Responsible ? 
Chief of staff 


Board granting salary 

Board and through it to chief of staff 

Chief of staff and executive of church organization 
“Chairman of intelligence” 

“Most understanding person possible” 

“Tenore bureaucrats” 

No answer 


IV. Relations of the Church Social Worker to Other 
Social Workers. 
A. Case Workers? 
1. Should worker clear all families referred to 
him? Before or after initial visit? 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
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There was agreement that clearance is the important 
thing, the time element unimportant. “Must remember we 
are not dealing with ‘cases’ but ‘brothers’ and working 
toward brotherly love.” 


2. Should church social worker 


1. Assume responsibility for, or 
2. Visit, or 
3. Refer to other agencies 


families not connected with any organization 
of his institution? 


Assume responsibility 

Refer after counsel with others .......ccccccccccccce asad 
Visit and assume responsibility 

Visit and refer after counsel 

No answer 


The tone of most replies indicated that it is a general 
policy to refer all beyond one’s own constituency—“Our 
specialized field.” Several indicated that it was unwise 
to generalize. 


3. In reporting cases to other agencies, to what extent 
may or should the church social worker withhold 
facts given him in confidence? 


Confidence respected 

Confidence respected unless reason for suspicion 

Confidence respected unless client’s permission gained 
Confidence respected, persuade client to tell ........... daauws 
Give only necessary facts 

Withhold nothing 

“Apply Golden Rule” 

No answer 


The keynote of all was cooperation. “We must cooper- 
ate if we wish cooperation.” 


4. State clearly the principles which should guide the 
church-supported institution in handling the prob- 
lem of relief. 


Gross tabulation of suggested principles reveals almost 
universal agreement on: 


Emergency relief necessary for all, members or non-members. 
Must be carried until proper agency can become active. Case 
work must be used but many warnings against depersonalization. 

Duplication must be avoided. 

Cooperate completely with other agencies. 

Work should be on morale-building—self-help basis. 

20 replies specified that church families should be cared for on 
non-duplicating basis. 

2 emphatically stated that all relief is public responsibility, and 
another that relief work in a church may be handled as “civic aid.” 

Others pointed to Matt. 25:31 to end of chapter, and “Give to 
him that asketh ... turn not away.” 


B. Group Workers? 


1. a. For what types of group work should the insti- 
tution be responsible ? 

Education, religious instruction 

Adult religious education 

Natural groups 

Organizations having national program (“Good only if insti- 
tution uses them and not them use institution.”) 

No answer 


b. Upon which type do you feel that the effort of the 
church social worker should be concentrated ? 


‘Education, religious 
Natural groupings 


1 2 ; 
5 
19 
1 
3 
1 
18 
7 
4 
26 
But according to circumstances .............0.eeeeee 4 
[5] 


National organization .............. 10 


The results reveal no definite trend; many replies indi- 
cate such a range of interests that a combination of types 
would appear desirable. This may indicate a willingness 
to experiment and an effort to fit the work of the institu- 
tion to the circumstances in which it finds itself. 


2. Should institution ever duplicate educational or 
recreational work being done in the neighborhood 
—by another church-supported institution or by 
non-religious organization? 


a. If equally well done? 


Yes, in cooperation, after conference .................0000 4 


Yes, if community not cared 4 
Yes, in cooperation and conference with other institutions.... 9 


Absence of pauperization and spiritual worth were 
stressed as points to consider in judging the merits of 
work. One might point out a growing feeling of responsi- 
bility for others than the church membership in the com- 
munity and an interdependence in a greater effort to 
insure community planning, even at the expense of dis- 
continuing some projects. 


3. What action should be taken: 


a. When individual is attending similar activities 
at another institution? 


Urge one loyalty—individual must choose .............-.-- 15 
One loyalty—discuss with individual and institution.......... 5 
Improve own program to hold member .................... 1 
Encourage both, if individual’s need is great.............. m4 
No action, unless group is overcrowded .................5-: 3 
Make effort to broaden his interests 2 
If comes, take SCHON ..... 1 


b. When individual is attending different activi- 


ties? 
No. objection—“Welcome him” 16 
No action if response satisfactory. .. see 14 
Discourage divided loyalties 6 
Leave to individual’s Gecision 8 
Try integration with other institutions .................... 6 


c. When individual desires to enter vour group, 
simultaneously withdrawing from another in- 


stitution ? 
Encourage to stay with first loyalty ............05.0-0sseee 3 
3 
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Accept if of own membership 1 
Require individual’s thoughtful decision ...........e.eeeeees 13 


The consensus was that the individual’s rights have first 
consideration, and a further realization has dawned upon 
the consciousness of many workers—that cooperation is 
the only method possible in working for that individual’s 
greatest good. This may involve a sacrifice in numbers, in 
turning people over to another organization’s care, but it 
denotes a breadth of vision that admits recognition of the 
value of another institution’s work. 


V. Relations of church social workers to each other. 


1. What values could be derived from an organi- 
zation of church social workers? 


Educational advancement through exchange of ideas ........ 

Fellowship with people of kindred interests ................. 27 
Development of professional standards ...............000000e 18 


The above were the possible values stressed most fre- 
quently and others as numerous as the writers were sug- 
gested. These ranged from “Nothing much” to “Devel- 
opment of esprit de corps in community projects,” and 
‘“Break-down of denominational jealousies.” With the 
exception of three, all expressed an interest in the pro- 
jected organization. 


2. What should be the purpose and program of 
such an organization? 


Education—exchange of ideas 16 
Presentation of new developments in field ..............046- 11 
Improvement of professional standards .............ee0 9 
Cooperation between workers and between institutions ...... 15 


Hope was expressed by some that the organization 
would lead in community betterment and promote a more 
general interest among the churches in social service. 


3. Who should be eligible to membership in organ- 


ization? 
Social workers employed-by the churches ................66- 28 
Trained social workers employed by churches................ 5 
Paid workers, volunteers and board members .............. 1 


The danger of antagonism as a result of any limitation 
on membership was pointed out. 


VI. State your point of view of the function of the 
church in social service. 

The replies contained many suggestions. Prominent 
among them was the idea that church social work should 
inspire people to develop a social consciousness, to pro- 
mote social education and legislation, and in every way 
to further the “abundant life.” It was suggested that 
the church should be a supporter of community work, 
should pioneer in new fields and methods and lead in 
developing policies, should teach people how to use leisure 
time, and the like. 

Responses were so varied as to provide any proof needed 
of the divergence in thought of the churches’ own work- 
ers. It bears witness to our need of free discussion and 
factual presentation in order that objectives may be clari- 
fied and that a concerted movement toward recognized 
goals may be initiated. 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 
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